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A summary is provided of the final report of the 
California Statewide Longitudinal Study (SLS) of community college 
studentSc Chapter 1 provides background to the study; its 
methodology;' and the characteristics of students in the study sample 
in terms ofNage, sex, ethnicity, educational and employment history, 
original col/lege goals, disadvantages, and enrollment patterns. 
Chapter 2„,d6scribes the various prototypes developed in the course of 
the study: (1) transfer prototypes, including the full-time transfer, 
the part-time transfer, the undisciplined tra'nsfer, the technical 
transfer, the intercollegiate athlete, and the expediter; (2) 
vocational prototypes, including the program completer, the job 
seeker, the job up-grader, the career changer, ^and the license 
maintainer; and (3) special interest prototypes^ including the 
leisure skills students, the education seeker, the art and culture 
student, the explorer/experimenter, the basic skills student, and the 
lateral traiisfer. Chapters 3, 4, and 5 present detailed information 
about the students within each of the three major prototype 

-cgorre^, covering personal characteristics, educational and 
employment history, enrollment patterns, and, effects of the college 
experience. Chapter 6 contains, a s'dmmary of .the principal 
investigator's conclusions about each of thf major student prototypes 
and discusses general study findings and their implications. A 
summary of the results of an earlier longitudinal study is appended. 
(HB) 
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BRIEF 



INFORMATION ITEM: Summary of the Final Report of the Statewide 

Longitudinal Study of Community College Students 



SUMMARY: 



This item informs the Commission about the results of the 
Statewide Longitudinal Study which was conducted between 1978 
and 1981 by a consortium of 15 California Community Colleges 
with a grant of federal funds administered by the Chancellor's 
Office. The major purpose of the study was to find better 
ways of describing present-day Community Colleges than have 
been in use in the past. This purpose was achieved by develop- 
ing a series of student prototypes around which the research 
findings were organize-.!. 

A summary of the results of an earlier longitudinal study of 
Community College students which the Commission conducted for 
the Legislature appears in the Appendix. 

Responsible staff: Dorothy M. Knoell. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE STUDY AND THE STUDENTS 



BACKGROUND 



The Statewide Longitudina^l Study (SLS) was a. cooperative research 
project involving a consortium- of 15 California Community Colleges, 
funded in 1978 by the Comm.unity College Chancellor's Office under 
Subpart 3 of the federal Vocational Education Art and ending in 
1982. The project was administered by Los Angeles Pierce College, 
with M. Stephen Sheldon serving as Project Director and Russell 
Hunter as Project Administrator. Commission staff served on the 
Consortium Advisory Committee during the second half of the project 
and contributed one of a series of analytical papers based on data 
obtained in the project (Knoell, 1982). Four "project reports were 
published during the course of the study (Hunter and Sheldon, 
undated), in addition to the final report which appeared in the 
summer of 1982 (Sheldon, undated). 

The majpr goals of .the study included the provision of detailed 
infonfiation about students in the California Community Colleges and 
■^e effects of college programs on the lives of the students. In 
addition, the study was designed to provide information on factors 
inhibiting the enrollment of Limited- and Non-English-Speaking 
students in certain vocational programs, and assistance in identi- 
fying^ needed curriculum and services for certain kinds of disadvan- 
taged students in vocational education programs (ibid., p. 1-4). 
Near the end of the study, the following goal was added (ibid., p. 
1-29): 

To develop and validate student prototypes that are based 
on students * aspirations , enrollment patterns , and 
achievements. These prototypes should permit a realistic 
description of the mission and function of California 
Community Colleges. 

• As the study progressed, the protot3rpcs became as important as the 
empirical findings about students who were enrolled in the late 
1970s, because of their potential usefulness in both monitoring and 
shaping changes in the colleges' missions and functions in the 
future. 

A precursor of the Statewide Longitudinal Study was a Commission 
study completed in 1976— Through the 0£en Door: A Study of 
Patterns of Enrollment and Performance in California's Community 
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C olleges (California Postsecondary Education Commission, 1976) . 
Undertaken in response to special legislation in 1972, the Commis- 
sion study was designed to produce a better understanding of the 
very diverse nature of the colleges' students, programs and ser- 
vices, and related mission and. functions in the 1970s ^by studying 
both students and institutions during a three and one-half year 
period. A summary of the major findings appears in the Appendix on 
pp. 47-52. 



METHODOLOGY 



The 15 colleges selected to participate in the study were represen- 
tative of the total population of California Community Colleges in 
terms of geography, rural-urban factors, and social class and 
ethnicity of the students. This sample of colleges, ranging from 
northern to southern California, included Shasta, Contra Costa, 
Evergreen Valley, Foothm, Sacramento, Bakersfield, Los Angeles 
City, Los Angeles Pierce, El Camino, Cerritos, Santa Ana, Golden 
West, Antelope Valley, Imperial Valley, and Southwestern. 

Each college selected a random sample of students from those who 
enrolled at that institution for the first time in Fall 1978. The 
size of each sample was determined on the basis of reducing the 
standard error to 4 percent, that is, to a level which would permit 
generalizations to be made with a relatively high degree of confi- 
dence with respect to sampling errors. The initial samples included 
varying numbers of students who were admitted but never registered, 
registered but never attended, and attended but dropped all classes 
before the first census week. More than 1,100 such students were 
interviewed by telephone during the fall semester to get information 
about the reasons for the'ir non-attendance before being dropped 
from further study. The remaining 6,490 students were enrolled in 
at least one course at the first census and were considered the 
sample students for most analyses of data (ibid., p. 2-10). This 
number is smaller than numbers reported at various stages of the 
study because of a decision the study director made after the final 
data collection had taken place, that students should be dropped 
who did not complete at least bne usable interview, were not as- 
signed to a prototype, or did not have information available for at 
least two of the three demographic variables — age, sex, and ethni- 
city. 

The two sources of data for the study were college records and 
structured telephone interviews, the latter conducted each semester 
with most sample students. The interviews yielded information 
about the students* previous education, family background, disabili- 
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ties or disadvantaged conditions, goals, work history, attendance 
pattern, vocational/nonvocatidnal status, opinions about college 
services and goal attainment, and other biographical variables. In 
addition, different kinds of information were obtained from students 
whose intent was to transfer, learn vocational skills, or pursue 
personal interests. Before each interview, the interviewer reviewed 
the studeat's file, filled in data from college records, and became 
familiar with the student's responses in previous interviews. 
Interviewers were trained by the local project coordinator and 
provided with interview guides, data sheets, and manuals containing 
definitions of response categories for the interview questions. 
The project directors, were satisfied that the response rate for the 
telephone interviews was considerably higher than is usually ob- 
tained for mailed questionnaires, and thus the responding sample 
more likely to be representative of the population (ibid., p. 
2-18). 

The first four reports of the study contain the following types of 
analysis: 

1. Comparison of the study with the population of California 
Comounity College students; 

2. Descriptions of, demographic characteristics, employment history, 
and academic experiences of the sample students; 

3. Comparison of vocational with nonvocational sample students; ^ 

4. Comparison of day and evening students; 

5. Comparison of attending and nonattending sample students; 

6. Analysis of demographic and other characteristics of seven 
special groups of students with particular types of disadvan- 
tage or disability; and 

7. Description of the sample in terms of the prototypes developed 
during the study. ^ 

The final report describes in considerable detail the findings 

about the students assigned to each of the three functional proto- \ 

types— transfer, vocational, and special interest. .It also presents ;^ 

conclusions about the impact of the Community Colleges on the lives , 

of the students and. thus the success of these institutions in 

performing their functions and carrying out their missions. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE STUDENTS 



The'age, sex, and ethnicity of students in the sample was compared 
with the total California Community College population in fall 
1978, rather than first-time students, because of the heavy workload 
which would have been required to isolate the characteristics of 
first-time studentsT'The result, as expected, was that the sample 
students were younger than the population as a whole. The mean and 
median ages of the sample students were 26.0 and 22-.0, respectively, 
.compared with 29.0 and 25.0 for the total population, ' while the 
modal age was 18 for each. The sample corresponded closely to the 
total population with respect to percentages of men and women, with 
44.5 percent of the sample male and 55.5 percent female, compared 
with 46 and 54* percent for all Community College students in Fall 
1978. In terms of ethnicity, the percentage distributions were 
also very similar i/hen the 11.2 percent "unknown" in the population 
was 'assigned proportionately to each ethnic group. About 31 percent 
of the sample claimed minority group membership, including^ 13 
percent Hispanic, 8 l^ercent Black, 7 percent Asian, 1 percent 
American Indian, and 2 percent "other" (ibid., p. 3-6). 



Educational History 

The study sample includedl'f irst-time students with varying amounts 
of work at other postsecondary institutions, as well as first- time 
freshmen and high school dropouts. Sixty-five percent of the 
sample ha'd last attended high school, including adult night school 
and Regional Occupational Centers or Programs, while 7.5 percent 
had not graduated from high school. Eighteen percent had attended 
another Community College and 13 percent a four-year college or 
university. Four percent reported "other." Seventy-eight percent 
of the students assigned to the transfer prototypes last attended 
high school, compared with 57 percent of the vocational and 49 
percent of the special interest students. Forty-two percent of the 
latter, group and 35 percent of the vocational students had last 
attended a collegiate institution, compared with 2Q. percent of the 
transfer students (ibid., p. 3-6). 

Students assigned to the three prototype groups, differed signifi- 
cantly with respect to their previous level of educational achieve- 
ment. Only 18 percent of the transfer students had attended college 
previously, compared to 44 percent of the special interest students 
and 35 percent of the vocational students who reported some previous 
college achievement, including 13 and 8 percent of the latter 
groups, respectively, who had' earned at least a bachelor's degree 
before enrolling in the Community Colleges in 1978. The largest 
percentage of high school dropouts were in the special interest 
prototypes (ibid., p. 3-8). 
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Another interview question elicited information about any break in 
enrollment before Fall 1978. Forty-six percent of the sample 
students said that there had been no break between the last institu- 
tion attended and the Community College, while 15 percent said th^t 
they had been. out of school or college for at least 12 years. 

Employment History 

3 

Before Fall 1978, 42 percent of the sample had been full-time 
students and 36 -percent had' been employed full \ time. Only 13 
percent were neither employed nor enrolled at ..least part time. 
Stated another way, almost two- thirds of the students had been 
employed at least part time before .enrolling in Fall 1978, and 52 
percent had been enrolled elsewhere at least -part time. About 45 
percent of the vocational and special interest Students held full- 
time jobs, while 64 percent' of the transfer. students were enrolled 
full time, usually in high school (ibid. , p, 3^13). 



The level of occupation at which 
employed during their first term c 
protot3rpe to which they were later 
those who had been employed said 



the sample studentrs had been 
Drrelated significantly with the 
assigned. Ov.erall, 64 percent of 
that their jobs were at the un- 



skilled or semi-skilled level, 26 Jpercent at the skilled leveL, and 
9 percent at the professional or supervisory level. The prototypes 
differed significantly with respect « the levels of jobs held, 
with 80 percent of the employed transfer students working in un- 
skilled or semiskilled jobs, compared with 57 percent of the voca- 
tional and 54 percent of the special.interest students. Conversely, 
17 percent of the special interest .students had been employed at 
the professional or supervisory level, compared with 3 percent of 
the transfer and 10 percent of the vocational students (ibid., p. 
3-14). 



Original College (Seals 

In the Fall 1978 interviews, students were asked about their major 
reasons for enrolling, with responses coded into the categories of 
preparation for transfer, p reemployment training, in-service train- 
ing, retraining, .and sitlf-earichment . Thirty-seven percent of the 
sample students said preparation for transfer; 35 percent, pre- 
employment training; 30 percent, self-enrichment; 11 percent, .. 
in-service training; and 3 percent, retraining. Students were 
permitted to give more than one reason but the total percent was 
only 115. While the percentages indicating transfer and self- 
enrichment are quite similar to the percentages of students assigned 
later to the transfer and special interest prototypes, students in 
each prototype gave various reasons for enrolling. For example,^ 



about one-third of the students in the transfer and special interest 
prototypes gave employment-related reasons for enrolling, and 21 
percent of the vocational prototype students said that self-enrich- 
ment was a^raajor^rea^on for enrolling (ibid., p. 3-12). 



Disadvantages 

la the first-semester interviews, 17 percent of the students said 
that money would be a problem while they were enrolled, and 17 
percent said that they would need "special help with things like 
math or reading." These conditions were called financial and 
educational disadvantages by the project investigators (dbid. , pp. 
3-10, 11). Differences among^the three prototypes were small with 
respect to the percentages reporting these disadvantages. 



Enrollment Patterns | , 

Thirty percent of the students ifere enrolled for only the first 
terra, including "49 percent of the special interest students, 33 
percent of the vocational student?, and 13 percent of the transfer 
students. Half of the total saiiple "was enrolled in continuous 
attendance for at least two terms, including 66 percent of \the 
transfer students, 48' percent of the vocational students, and 32 
percent of the special interest students. -About 20 percent^ of the 
students in each prototype were enrolled intermittently during the 
study. The most prevalent pattern for the transfer students was 
enrollment from four to six terms, while "first term only" was the 
most prevalent pattern for vocatibnal and special interest students 
Xibid. , p. 3-T6). . 

Fifty percent of the students enrolled exclusively in day classes, 
36 percent in eyening classes, and 14 percent in both day and 
evening classes during their first terra. Two-thirds of the transfer 
students enrolled^ in day classes only, while, 52 percent of the 
special interest and 45 percent of the vocational students enrolled 
^nly in the evening (ibid., p. 3-19). 

Judgments were made about the students* majors in Fall 1978, using 
a technique called the Student Accountability Model (SAM) which 
classifies students on the basis of the types of courses in which 
they are Enrolled. The largest percentages of the students were 
found to be enrolled in Business and Management (24 percent). 
General Transfer (24 percent), and Personal Interest courses (17 
percent). Almost 60 percent were enrolled in one or more voca- 
tional courses, including 47 percent of the transfer students, 43 
percent of the special interest students, arid 81 percent of the 
vocational students. Forty-five percent of the transfer prototype 



students were enrolled in General Transfer majors, while 41 percent 
of the special interest prototype students were^ personal interest 
courses (ibid,, p. 3-21). 



STRUCTURE OF THE REMAINING CHAPTERS 

The second' chapter of this summary describes the various prototypes 
developed in the course of the study, with minimum attention given 
to statistical findings. The reason for presenting the -material in 
this manner is the value of the prototypes in describing the func- 
tions of' the California Community Colleges, irrespective of the 
percentages of students assigned to them at any point in time or in 
any particfilar institution or district. 

Chapters jThree, Four, and Five present detailed information about 
the students in each of. the three major prototypes— who they are 
and why tuey came, their' enrollment patterns and academic achieve- 
ment, and the effects of their Community College experience. The 
sixth and final chapter contains a summary of the principal investi- 
gator's conclusions from the study. 



\ 
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CHAPTER TWO 
S.TUDENT PROTOTYPES 

I 

Having concluded that the California Community Colleges cannot be 
described adequately in terms of their courses and curricula, the 
Statewide Longitudinal Study investigators approached the proLlem of 
defining the colleges* mission by developing a series of 18 student 
prototypes related toJthe transfer, vocational, and special interest 
functions. The process involved having the study coordinator at each 
college determine the most prevalent type of course taken by each 
student in the sample— general education, vocational skill, culture, 
artistic skill, physical education skill, personal development, or 
basic skills. The coordinator-' then took into account the student* s 
aspirations, course enrollment and completion pattern, grades, age, 
type of job held and hourly wage earned, and responses to early 
interview questions in assigning him or her to a prototype. The 
development of the prototypes was an iterative process which began in 
the first year and continued throughout' the study, vith students 
assigned to prototypes near the end. 

While the coordinators at the participating colleges made the 
decisions about the prototypes in which their students fit best, they 
indicated their degree of confidence in the assignment on a three- 
point scale. Overall, they felt "very comfortable" in 58 percent of 
the cases_> '"moderately comfortable" in 30 percent, and "uncomfort- 
able" in 12 percent, with fewer than 2 percent of the students 
unassignable. Reliability studies showed about 85 percent agreement 
between coordinators making the assignments. When the students were 
asked about the goodness of the fit, 88 percent agreed with the 
description of the prototype to which they had been assigned, 7 
percent disagreed, and 5 percent said that the prototype fit them at 
the time that the assignment had been made but that their goals had 
changed since then. 

Eighteen prototypes were developed within the three major 
functions— transfer, vocational, and special interest. (The de- 
scriptions of the prototypes are quoted from pp. 1-30 through 1-34 of 
the Final Report, together with the percentage of the students in the 
study sample assigned to each proJ:otype from page 2-27.) 

TRANSFER PROTOTYPES (37.0 PERCENT) 

1. The Full-Time Transfer (10.6 percent): This group 
represents both those who are eligible from high school to 
attend a senior institution and those who pust missed 



eligibility. These students enroll in four or more 
courses and maintain a reasonable grade point average. 
They have a high probability of transferring after one to 
six semesters . 

2. The Part-Time Transfer (7.7 percent): This group is 
slightly older than the full-time [transfer] student and 
is enrolled in three or fev^er courses, frequently in the 
evening classes. They maintain a reasonable grade point 
average, but have Rightly less chance of ' following 
through with thsir, plans to transfer to a senior college 
than the full-/time transfer. 

3. The Undisciplined Transfer (9.3 percent): This group 
aspires to transfer, but the probability of their doing so 
is slight. They lack either the academic skills to 
complete their woi:k or the self-discipline to follow 
through on their studies and homework. 

4. The Technical Transfer (7.7 percent): This group is 
indistinguishable from the full- or part-time transfer 
student other than that they enroll in, and complete, a 
sequence of courses in a vocational area. The major is of 
relatively high status and technical (for example, 
accounting, business, computer sciences, engineering, or 
architecture) . The Technical Transfer Student is 
frequently mistaken for a Vocational Student and, in any 
reasonable world of post-secondary education, is , in fact, 
a Vocational Student. 

5. The Intercollegiate Athlete (0.7 percent): These are 
full-time students and indistinguishable from the 
Undisciplined Transfer Students other than their prime 
motive is to participate in the intercollegiate athletics 
program. Obviously, not all community college athletes 
fit in this category; only those that lack the discipline 
to achieve their transfer goals. 

6. The Financial Support Seeker (0.3 p^ercent): This group, 
also, is indistinguishable in enrollment patterns and 
achievements from the Undisciplii/ed Transfer Student. 
However, the real intent of this group is only to obtain 
financ^i^l aid. Few financial aid students fall into this 

^ g'r(5up; only those that are more interested in obtaining 
\ money than in learning. 

\ 

- The^xpediter (0.7 percent): These are students whose 

main academic affiliation is with a senior college but 
find it more convenient to take one or two courses at the 
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community college. 'During the summer there are many suth 
students « 



VOCATIONAL PROTOTYPES (35.5 PERCENT) 

8. The Program Completer (5.7 percent): These students 
enroll in, and expect to complete, a specified program in 
vocational education; usually either a two-year associate 
degree or a one-year certificate program. Most'of the 
students expecting to complete^ the associate degree spend 
more than two years in achieving their goals; thia^^because 

•of prerequisites to the programs or the scheauling 
difficulties in enrolling in the required courses. 

9. The Job Seeker (13.5 percent): These students, at least 
nominally, attend college only long enough to learn voca- 
tional skills that will permit them to obtain a semi- 
skilled to highly-skilled job. Again, nominally they are 
less concerned with earning good grades or getting credits 
for courses than in earning money as quickly as possible. 
There is some indication that this group contains a 
significant number of persons that lack the prerequisite 
skills, either academic or vocational, to complete a 
vocational program, and as a consequence, fall into a 
category analogous to the Undisciplined Transfer Student. 
(See number 3, above.) 

10. The Job Up-Grader (12.3 percent): These students, when 
admitted to the college, are already working in the field 
in which they take courses. They attend classes to improve 
their present skills or learn new, complementary skills; 
seeking raises, promotions or recognition. They are 
significantly older than the sample as a whole. 

11. The Career Changer (3.3 percent): These students are 
employed, but wish to learn new job skills either to change 
careers or to- supplement their incomes by obtaining an 
extra Job for nights or weekends. They are older than the 
overall student body, enroll in one or two courses at a 
time, and are primarily evening students. 

12. The License Maintainer (0.7 percent): Many careers that 
necessitate state licensing^ or certification (for example, 
registered nurses) require a specified number of hours of 
instruction on a regular basis to maintain the license. 
These persons frequently take community college classes to 
fulfill this requirement. 



SPECIAL INTEREST PROTOTYPES (27.5 PERCENT) 



13. The Leisure Skills Student (12.4 percent): These students 
are concerned with learning specific skills to pursue 
their hobbies. The courses they take may be in the 
vocational area, for example, carpentry or photography; an 
individual sports, area, foj/ example, racquetfaall or golf; 
or an aesthetic area, for^example, drawing or instrumental 
music. They are older than the group as a whole and most 
are enrolled in evening courses. - ' ' 

14. The Education Seeker (6.3 percent): A significant number 
of adults in California feel a vague discomfort if they are 
not ^enrolled in at least one^reasonably academic course. 

They may have already earned advanced degrees, but they 

will still take an academic course on a regular basis, for 
example, anthropology, history or Spanish. They are the 
personification of the University of California 
Extension's motto, ''lifelong learning." 

15. The Art and Culture Student (1.0 percent): This relative- 
ly small group seeks cultural experiences. They take 
courses in art or music appreciation or humanities courses 
that include attendance at concerts or theaters. They are 
frequently older or retired people, and few care about 
earning college credits. 

16. The Explorer/Experimenuer (4.0 percent): This group of 
students attends community college primarily to study 
themselves. They are exploring avenues of potential 
employment or desire a continuation of their education. 
Some take courses in psychology and personal development; 
others enroll in diverse subject matter courses, for 
example, one course in accounting and one in philosophy. 
They are usually part-time students, frequently women in 
the mid- to late-thirties. 

17. The Basic Skills Student (2.9 ^percent) : These students 
attend college to improve basic .academic skills. Many are 
recent immigrants whose primary goal is to learn or 
ijnprove their English. Others are recent high school 
graduates who wish to improve their basic language and 
math skills before pursuing an academic career. 

18. The Lateral Transfer (0.8 percent): These students are 
taking courses prior to transferring to another 
institution other than a baccalaureate-granting- college. 
The prerequisites they take are frequently for a 
vocational program offered elsewhere. 
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The development and validation of these student prototypes were not 
among the original goals of the Statewide Longitudinal Study but 
evolved during the analysis of data collected during the study, In 
the final report, the prototypes were used as the primary framework 
within whi'Gh the findings and conclusions were discu,ssed. Their 
maior categories provide the structure if or the next three chapters. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE TRANSFER FUNCTION 



Because of the- small numbers of students assigned to some transfer 
prototypes, the ^ seven were combined into four major groups— Full 
Time, Technical, Part Time (including Expediter), and Undisciplined 
(including Intercollegiate Athlete and Financial Support Seeker), 
for p^i^oses of analysis. 



PERSqiNAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Summary \nfonnation about the personal characteristics of the 
transfer prototypes appears in Table 1, beginning with the percent- 
age of transfers in each. 

Male/Female Ratio ; The numbers of Men and women in the combined 
transfer prototypes were about equal, although the total sample 

^TABLE 1 Personal Characteristics of the Transfer Prototypes 



Characteristics 

Percent in Group* 

Male/Female Ratio 

Mean Age 
Percent Under 20 
Percent 30 and over 

Percent Ethnicity: 
White 

Black or Hispanic 
Asian 

Percent Disadvantaged: 
Financial 
Educational 





Prototype 


Undisci- 




Fun 


Tech- 


Part 




Time 


nical 


Time 


plined, 


Total 


2-9% 


21% 


22% 


28% 


100% 


49/51 


53/47 


47/53 


50/50 


50/50 


20 


21 


22 


20 


21 


82 


68 


58 


72 


71 


5 


' 8 


11 


5 


7 


75 


64 


70 


61 


68 


15 


23 


21 


29 


22 


8 


10 


8 


7 


8 


15 


21 


18 


23 


19 


17 


15 


18 


24 


19 



*Transfer prototypes comprise 37 percent of the total sample students. 
Source: Adapted from the SLS Final Report, 1978-81, Chapter 4. 
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contained more women than men (56 and 44 percent, respectively). 
The relatively small number of women in the Technical Transfer 
group had the effect of reducing their overall representation among 
the transfers. \ 

Age ; As a group, transfer students tended to be younger at entrance 
than students in the vocational and special interest prototypes. 
Although the mean age^ of the, students in the various transfer 
prototypes are quite similar, the groups differ significantly with 
respect to the percentages under 20 years of age— from 82 percent 
for the Full-Time Transfers to 58 percent for the Part-Time group. \^ 

Ethnicity : The transfer prototypes also differ with respect to 
ethnicity. Whites were most likely to be Full-Time Transfers and - , 
least likely to be in the Undisciplined group. Asians, on the \ 
other hand, were somewhat more likely to be assigned to the Techni- 
cal Transfer group, while Blacks and Hispanics were most likely to 
be in the Undisciplined Transfer prototype. Although ethnic minori- 
ties comprised 32 percent of the combined transfer groups, they 
accounted for only 25 .percent of the Pull-Time Transfer prototype, 
which is said to have the highest probability of transferring. , 

Disadvantages : The Undisciplined prototype had the largest reported 
percentages 6:f firiancialfly and educationally disadvantaged students 
when they enrolled in 1978 (23 and 24 percent, respectively, com- 
pared with 19 percent fdt the combined transfer groups). 

J 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 



Information about the educational^ histor-ies_of_students in the 
transfer prototypes is summarized in Table 2. — . — , 

Previous Attainment : As might have been expected, a large majority 
of the students in the transfer prototypes hac^ no more than a high 
school education and last attended some kind of secondary^ school , 
often without a break between high school and^ Community College. 
Students assigned to the Full-Time Transfer prototype were most 
likely to fit this description while those in the Part-Time group 
were least likely to do so. About 1 percent Nof ^the combined trans- 
fer "'groups held a baccalaureate or higher degree in Fall 1978. 

Reasons for Attending : It is not surprising that almost three- 
fourths of the transfer prototype students said that preparation 
for transfer was a major reason for attending the Community College 
in Fall 1978. The large number saying "p reemployment tt^ning" is 
not inconsistent with the transfer goal since students may have 
chosen occupations requiring a baccalaureate or higher degree. 
Ilowever, the incidence of Undisciplined Transfers with self-enrich- 
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ment goals in Fall 1978 may be viewed as further evidence of the 
improbability of their transferring to complete a baccalaureate 
degree. 



EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

The employment history of the transfer prototypes appears to be 
mo.re limited than that of the vocational and special interest 
groups, which is not surprising, given their age and recent high 
school graduation. Only 20 percent of the combined transfer groups 
held full-time jobs before enrolling in Fall 1978, and 39 percent 
were not employed. 



TABLE 2 Educational Backgrounds of the Transfer Prototypes 



Variable 

last School Attended: 
High School 

Other Community College 

Four- Year College 

- \ 

Kighest Level Attained: 
* High School Diploma 
\ Some College 
BA or Higher 



Prototype 
Full Tech- Part Undisci- 
Time nical Time plined Totaj 



84% 


74% 


65% 


78% 


76^ 


8 


14 


16 


12 


12 


5 


7 


15 


5 


8 


81 


73 


62 


74 . 


73 


15 


22 V 


29 


16 


20 


0 


<1\ 


4 


<1 


<1 


80 


67 


73" 


69 


73 


26 


35 


23 


27 


28 


3 


6 


3 


<1 


3 


<.l 


<1 


2 


<1 


1 


8 


8 


' 11 


- 15 





Or.iginal Goal:* 
^r^nsfer 
Pre-Emproyment 
A Training . 
Jnservice Training 
Retraining 
Self-Enrichment 

*Stud^nts were allowed to list more than one goal. I 
Source: Adapted from the SLS Final Report, 1978-81, Chapter 4. 
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ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 

A suiumary of enrollment information for the transfer student proto- 
types beginning in Fall 1978 appears" in Table 3. As can be seen, 
the four transfer prototypes differed significantly with respect to 
.their enrollment patterns. 

Length of Enrollment : Fewer than three-fourths of the Undisciplined 
Transfers enrolled beyond the Fall 1978 term during the' three years 
of the i^tudy, compared with 96 percent of the Full-Time Transfers 



TABLE 3 Enrollment Patterns 



Full 

Variable Time 



Length of Enrollment: 
First Term Only 4% 

First Two Terms Only 13 

Two Years Only 26 

Three Full Years 25 

At Least Two 

Consecutive Terms 84 
Intermittent 

. Enrollment 13 

Day Classes Only 76 

Original Major: 

General Transfer 49 

Business/Management 20 

Other Occupational 23 
Personal Interest 8 

Mean Number of Courses 

Passed 18.5 
Mean Number of Units 

Earned 49.1 
Grade-Point Average: 

Percent Above C (2.1) 94. 

Percent D and Below <1 



Source: Adapted from the SLS Final 



of the Transfer Prototi/pes 

- Prototype 
Tech- Part Undisci- 
nical Time plined Total 



6% 


14% 


27% 


13% 


12 


19 


20 


16 


17 


8 


7. 


15 


23 


14 


9 


18 


74 


56 


50 


66 


21 


30 


22 


21 


63 


61 


67 


67 


35 


47 


48 


46 


25 


19 


19 


21 


34 


22 


■ 24 


25 


6 


12 


9 


8 


14.4 


9.1 • 


5.9 


12.1 


38.5 


25.5 


14.7 


32. 


86 


86 


46 


79 


<1 


1 


16 


5 


Report , 


1978-81, 


Chapter 4. 
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and 94 percent of the Technical Transfers. As might be expected, 
the Part-Time Transfers showed some tendency to enroll intermit- 
tently. Only 50 percent of the Undisciplined Transfers enrolled 
for as many as two consecutive semesters during the three-year 
study, and only 16 percent completed two or three full years, 
compared with 51 percent of the Full-Time and 40 percent of the 
Technical Transfer prototypes. 

Time of Enrollment: : About two-thirds of the combined -transfer 
iT^pr^ere enrolled in day classes only, with the- highest percen- 
tage (76) found among the Full-Time Transfers and the lowest (61) 
among the Part-Time group. 

Original Major : Somewhat fewer than half of each of the transfer 
prototypes were found to have General Transfer majors in Fall 1978.. 
The second most frequent major found for these groups was Business 
and Management (21 percent of the combined transfer groups). About 
8 percent had personal interest majors in the first term, including 
12 percent of the Part-Time group. The remaining students were 
distributed among a wide range of majors which might provide pre- 
employment training, the most popular of which was Engineering and 
related fields. 

Achievement : The four transfer prototypes also differed signifi- 
cantly with respect to courses passed, units earned, and grade-point 
averages during the course of the study. As might be expected, the 
Full-Time Transfers had the best record of achievement and the 
Undisciplined Transfers the poorest. However, none of the four 
groups* mean total number of units earned during the three years 
was as high as the number required for an. Associate Degree or to 
transfer, at least in the case of students not eligible for freshman 
admission to the University of California or the California State 
University on the basis of their high school records. About 36 
percent of the Full-Time and 22 percent of the Technical Transfer 
students had earned more than 60 units by the end of the study, 
although some of these units might not be regarded as baccalaureate- 
I'eveLwork by the institutions to which they might transfer. 

Finally, the grades earned by the transfer prototype students 
appear for the most part to be passing, except for a high incidence 
of unsatisfactory grades awarded to Undisciplined Transfers. Some 
students in this particular prototype may have withdrawn from 
classes, improperly, and thus have been given a failing grade. 
(Note: -No mean or median grade-point averages were reported, nor* 
was it possible to compute percentages of students with averages 
below C because of the nature of the distribution of grades pre- 
sented in the report.) 



EFFECTS OF THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 



Percentages Transferring ; Transfer to a baccalaureate-granting 
institution is a major criterion for judging the effectiveness of 
the Coranunity Colleges in helping students to transfer. However, 
the extended Coamunity College enrollment beyond the third year of 
about 30 percent of the students in the transfer prototypes, to- 
gether with problems encountered in reaching some' former students 
for interviews during the final phase of the study, has limited the 
use of this criterion in the study. By the end of the study, 19 • 
percent- of the students in the combined transfer groups said that 
they had transferred to a four-year college or university. Percent- 
ages of students who said that they had transferred varied widely 
across the transfer prototypes, from 32 percent of the Full-Time 
Transfers to 8 percent of the Undisciplined Transfers, with 16 and 
19 percent for.. the Technical and Part-Time groups, respectively. 

An additional 25 percent of the students in the transfer prototypes 
said during the third year of the study, while they were still at 
the Community College, that they planned to transfer, more than 
half of them within one or two semesters. Sixty-one percent of 
them expected to transfer to the State University and 12 percent to 
the University of California, while the remainder were still uncer- 
tain (17 percent) or expected to transfer to another type of insti- 
tution. 

More than 450 former students who were not enrolled in 1980-81 
(about 19% of the total transfer -prototypes) were also_ interviewed 
about their plans to transfer. Fifty-five percent of this group 
(or 10% of the total transfer prototypes) named colleges and univer- 
sities to which they said that they intended- to transfer. The 
major deterrent to transfer that they reported was preference for 
the job they held, followed by finances. Fourteen percent said 
that they had changed their goal away from transfer (ibid., pp. 
4-33, 34). 

Feedback From Transfers : More than 300 students who had transfer- 
red were interviewed about their post-transfer experiences. Sixty- 
nine percent' said that their iiajor at the four-year college or 
university was the same as or related to their Community College 
major. Sixty percent said that their grade-point averages were 
better than C (2.1), but 36 percent were unsure of their grades. 
About two-thirds of the transfers said in essence that they were 
well prepared for university work, 24 percent said "moderately 
well-prepared," and only 8 percent said "poorly prepared" (ibid., 
p. 4-32). 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE VOCATIONAL FUNCTION 



For purposes of detailed analysis of the vocational prototype data, 
the License Maintainer prototype, with less than 1 percent of the 
total sample students assigned to it, was combined with Career 
Changers'. Student characteristics, achievjments, and outcomes were 
then described in the Final Repo rt for four vocational prototypes- 
Program Completer, Job Seeker, Job Up-Grader, and Career Changer. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Summary information about the personal characteristics of the 
students assigned to these vocational prototypes appears in Table 
4, together with the percentage of students in each prototype. 



TABLE 4 Personal Characteristics of the Vocational Prototypes 



Program 


Job 


Job Up- 


Career 


Total 


Completer 


Seeker 


Grader 


CHanqer - 


16% 


38% 


37% 


9% 


100% 


40/60 


, 35/65 


46/54 


54/46 


41/59 


22 


23 


31 


33 


27 


57 


53 


17 


12 


36 


14 


15 


48 


59 


31 


• 69 . 


65 


75 


67 


70 


23 


27 


17 


22 


22 


7 


6 


5 


10 


6 


22 . 


21 


10 " 


12 , 


17 


17 


17 • 


13 ■ 


13 


15 



Characteristics 
Percent in Group* 
Male/Female Ratio 
Mean Age 

Percent Under 20 
Percent 30 and Over 

Percent Ethnicity: 
White 

Black or Hispanic 
Asian 

Percent Disadvantaged: 
Financial 
Educational 

^Vocational prototypes comprise 36 percent of the total sample of students. 
Scarce: Adapted from the SLS Final Report, 1978-81, Chapter 5. 
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Distribution of students among the four prototypes was very uneven, 
with almost 40 percent each in the Job Seeker and Job Up-Grader 
categories, but only 16 percent in the Program Completer atid 9 
percent in the Career Changer categories. Thus a large majority of 
the vocational students (more than 80 percent) may not be expected 
to complete degree and certificate programs with vocational majors. 

Male/Female Ratio : Women predominate in three of the four voca- 
tional prototypes and in the combined groups. Their proportions 
are largest in the Program Completer (60 percent)' and Job Seeker 
(65 percent) categories, and smal'lest in the Career Changer category 
(46 percent), which is by far the smallest of the four Vocational 
prototypes. 

Age: The mean age of students in the combined vocational groups is 
significantly higher than that found for the transfer prototypes, 
and percentages under the age of 20 at entrance are signficahtly 
smaller for all vocational prototypes. However, there are signifi- 
cant differences among the four vocational prototypes with respect 
to age, witH students in the Job Up-Grader and Career Changer 
groups generally older than those in the Program Completer and Job 
Seeker prototypes. . 

Ethnicity : The' ethnic distribution of the students in 'the combined 
vocational prototypes does not differ significantly from that of 
the combined transfer prototypes but there were differences among 
the four vocational prototypes. The largest percentage of white 
students is in the Job Up-Grader prototype and the lowest in the 
Job Seeker. For Hispanics, however, the largest percentage is in 
the Program Completer prototype and the smallest in the Job Up- 
Grader. Blacks displayed still another pattern, with the largest 
percentage in the Job Seeker and the smallest in the Program Com- 
pleter prototypes, while the largest percentage' of Asians is in 
the Career Changer and the smallest in the Job Up-Grader prototypes. 
While no information is given in \the report about sex differences 
in the various ethnic .groups, the data suggest that older white, 
males tend to characterize the Job Up-Grader prototype, while 
women, Blacks, and Hispanics are more often in the Job Seeker and 
Program fiorapleter prototypes. 

Disadvantages : Percentages of vocational prototype studen^ts who 
.^^id at entrance that they were financially or educationally "disad- 
Ivantaged were quite sraall (1? and 15 percent, respectively, compared 
with 19 percent each for the combined transfer prot'otypes) . As 
might b.e expected, the percentages of students reporting either 
kind of disadvantagement, or hoth, were larger for Program Com- 
pleters and Job Seekers than for the other vocational prototypes'. 



EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 



Table 5 presents a suDmary of the educational backgrounds of stu- 
dents in the vocational prototypes. Significant differences exist 
between the combined vocational and the combined transfer student 
prototypes for most variables, as well as signiMcant differences 
among the four vocational prototypes. 

Previovrs Attainment : The vocational students may be characterized 
as more likely than the transfer students to have had some college 
work after high school graduation, received a bachelor's or higher 
degree before enrolling in the Community College, and enrolled 
initially in self ^enrichment classes. 



TABLE 5 Educational Backgrounds of the Vocational Prototypes 



Variable 

Last School Attended: 
High School 

Othe^r Community College 
Four- Year College 

Highest Levsl Attained: 
"High School Diploma 
Some College 
3A or Higher 

Original Goal:* 
Trans fer 
Pre-Employment 

Training 
Inservice Training 
Retraining 
Self-enrichment 



Program 
Completer 



Job 
Seeker 



^rototype 

Job Up- 



Grader 



Career 
Changer 



Total 



73% 


68% 


45% 


34% 


57^ 


16 


17 


27 


■ 30 


22 


7 


8. 


19 ^ 


26 


13 


70 


' 65 


48 


• 41 


58 


20 


23 


35 


35 


Zi 


4 


3 


12 


18 


8 


21 


19 


13 


12 


17 


73 


' 67 


32 


47 


53 


4 


7 


46 


13 


20 


3 


4 


7 


. 16 


6 


-10 


. 20 


25- 


27 


21 



^Students were allowed to list more than one goal. 



Source: A'dapted from the SLS Final Report,/ 1978-81, Chapter 5. 



When information about original goals is ignored, Program Complet- 
ers tead to resemble Job Seekers with regard to their educational 
backgrounds, while Job Up-Graders resemble Career Changers. The 
differences are, of course, related to the age of students, which 
differed^among-the' vocational prototypes. The Program Completers 
and^Jo^ Seekers were more likely than the Job Up-Graders and Career 
Changers to have had no formal education beyond high school, and to 
be seeking pre-employment training, rather than in-service education 
and retraining. About half of the students in the latter pair of 
vocational prototypes had had some college work before enrolling in 
Fall 1978, often in another Community College, compared with about 
one-fourth of the former pair. 

Reasons for Attending : As might be expected, the vocational proto- 
type students tended to have employment-related, rather than trans- 
fer objectives when they first enrolled (79 and 17%, respectively). 
^Percentages of those whose original goal was self-enrichment ranged 
from 27 for the Career Changers to 10 percent for Program Com- 
pleters, with an overall percentage of 21, compared to 11 percent 
for the combined transfer groups. 



EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 



As was true of their educational backgrounds, the employment experi- 
ence of the Program Completers resembled quite closely that of the 
Job Seekers, while that of the Job Up-Graders was quite like that 
of the Career ..Changers. A summary of the employment experience of 
students in each vocational prototype is given in Table 6. The 
variables include employment status before enrolling in the Com- 
munity College in Fall 1978 and job level during the first semester 
of enrollment. Attention is called again to interrelationships of 
age, previous educational level attained, and employment status, 
which are not explored in any detail in the final report of the 
'^study. 

Previous- '' Employment : Almost two-thirds of the Job Up-Graders and 
Career Changers held full-time jobs before enrolling in talL 1978, 
compared with less than one-third of the Program Completers and Job 
Seekers, who tended to be younger and often still enrolled in high 
school. In fact, 57 percent of the Program Completers and 44 
percent of the Job Seekers were full-time students before enrolling 
in 1978, ccnipared with 15 percent of the students in the other two 
vocational prototypes. More than 40 percent of the students in the 
first pair of prototypes were unemployed before enrolling, compared 
with less than 20 percent of the latter pair. 
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TABLE 6 Employment Experience of the Vocational Prototypes 



Prototype 

Program Job Job Up- Career 
Completer Seeker Grader Changer 



V ariable 

Previous Status:* 
Full-Time Job 
,Part-Time Job 
Unemployed 
Full-Time Student 
PartTTime Student 

Fall 1978 Job Level: 
Unskilled 
Semi-Skilled 
Skilled 
Professional/ 
Supervisory 
Not Employed 

^Subjects may be classified in more than one category, for example, 
part-time student who was employed full time. \ 

Source: Adapted from the SLS Final Report, 1978-81, Chapter 5. 



Total 



21% 


31% 


65% 


64% 


44% 


32 


31 


18. 


• 13 


25 


47 


>0 


17 


22 


31 


57 • 


44 


15 


15 


33 


10 


10 


14 


16 


11 


18 


19 


6 


6 


13 


27 


30 


31 


30 


30 


13 


15 


37 


34 


24 


2 


2 


15 


10 


7 


37 


30 


9 


15 


22 



Some vocational prototype students were, of course, both empjloyed 
and enrolled elsewhere before Fall 1978. Larger percentages of 
Program Completeirs and Job Seekars than Job Up-Graders and Career 
Changers were both students and workers before Fall 1978, with 
patterns of part-time and full-time employment and enrollment 
varying among the four prototypes. 

Job Level at Entrance : Students were also asked about their level 
of employment during the first semester of the study. Of all 
vocational prototype students, only 12 percent said that they were 
then working in. unskilled jobs, including 19 percent of the first 
and 6 percent of the* second pair of vocational prototypes-.' The 
largest difference between these pairs of prototypes is '^in the 
percentages holding skilled jobs. About 14 percent of the younger 
and less-well-educated students in the first pair said that they 
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were employed in such jobs during their early enrollment, compared 
with about 36 percent of the older, better educated students in the 
second pair. The overall rate of employment was also much higher 
for the second pair of prototypes, with about 90 percent of the Job 
Up-Graders saying that they were employed during their first semes- 
ter of enrollment in the Community College. 



ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 

Information about the three-year enrollment patterns of the students 
assigned to the vocational prototypes is summarized in Table 7. 

The four prototypes are quite distinctive with respect to the 
enrollment variables, in contrast with their employment history 
where there appeared to be two pairs of prototypes which were quite 
similar. They differed significantly with respect to the length of 
their enrollment, the number of courses passed and units earned, 
grades, and tendency to enroll exclusively in day classes. Thus 
their enrollment patterns are discussed separately below. They 
also differed as a group from the combined transfer prototypes, 
particularly with respect to length of enrollment: 33 percent of 
the vocational students enrolled for only one term, compared with 
13 percent of the transfers; and 48 percent enrolled for at least 
two consecutive terms, compared with 66 percent of the transfers. 
The percentages of vocational and transfer students completing two 
and three years were 8 and 15, and 9 and 18, respectively. 

Program Completers : Students in the Program Completer prototype 
appear to be the most homogeneous of the four vocational groups, 
except for their majors which ranged over a variety of occupational 
fields. The number of courses they passed and units and grades 
earned were significantly higher than for the other vocational 
prototypes. More than three-fourths enrolled for at least two 
consecutive semesters, one-fourth for three full years, and 18 
percent fojr two .fulllyears. No information is given in the final 
report of the study ^about the number of associate degrees and - 
certificates awarded these students, but the number of courses 
passed and units earned make it appear that length of enrollment 
may be an unreliable measure of such awards. Two-thirds of the 
Program Completers enrolled exclusively in day classes, about 80 
percent were in occupational majors, and 87 percent earned grade- 
point averages above C (2.1 or better). 

Job Seekers and Up-Graders : In contrast to the Program Completers, 
40 percent of the Job Seekers and Up-Graders enrolled for only the 
first term, another 40 percent for at least two consecutive terras, 
and about 20 percent intermittently after the first semester. Only 
10 percent completed two or three years of Community College work 




TABLE 7 Enrollment Patterns of the Vocational Prototypes 



Program 

Variable Completer 

Length of Enrollment: 

First-Term Only 6% 

First Two Terras Only 11 

Two Years Only 18 

^ Three Full Years 25 

At Least Two 

Consecutive Terms 78 . 
Interraittent 

Enrollment 16 

Day Classes Only 67 

Original Major: 

Business/Management ^ 22 
Engineering and 

Related Fields 15 

Health Occupation ^ 15 

Other Occupation 29 

General Transfer 14 

Personal Interest 5 

Mean Number of Courses 

Passed: 13.5. 
Mean Number of Units 

Earned: 39.2 
Grade-Point Average: 

Percent Above C (2.1) 87 

Percent D and Below 2 



Source: Adapted from the SLS Final 



Prototype 

Job Job Up- Career 
Seeker Grader Changer Total 



40% 


40% 


29% 


33% 


20 


17. 


21 


17 


6 


6 


8 


8 


4 


5 


10 


9 


43 


39 


53 


48 


17 


21 


18 ■ 


19 


51 


24 


30 


/ o 

h2 


37 


35 


31 


33 


16 


18 


15 


16 


5 


7 


n- . 


8 


25 


22 


22 / 


24 


11 


11 


18 / 


12 


7 


7 


7 


6 


4.3 


3.5 


4.7 


5. 


11.8 




14.0 


15. 


69 


79 


76 


77 


8 


5 


3 


5 
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after enrolling in Fall 1978. They completed an average of four 
courses during the three-year period of the study and earned an 
average of about 11 units, with about three-fourths of the grade- 
point averages above C. More than 80 percent of their majors were 
in some occupational field, with slightly more than one-third in 
Business and Management. 
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Career Changers : By far the smallest of" the four vocational proto- 
types, Career Changers resembled the Program Completers less than 
the other vocational prototypes but were more likely than the Job 
Seekers and Up-Graders to complete more semesters of work and earn 
more units^ during the three years cf the study. A higher percentage 
(18) were in a General Transfer major than was found for the other 
vocational prototypes, but only 30 percent were enrolled exclusively 
in day classes. 



EFFECTS OF THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 



Vocational prototype students were asked in interviews to answer 
questions and make judgments about the impact of the vocational 
training they received at the Conununity College ou their career 
experience. More specifically, they were asked how closely their 
studies were related to the jobs they held; how helpful the studies 
were in getting better jobs, raises, and promotions; what changes 
had taken place in job skill level and salary during the study; and 
their evaluation of both their training and the college in general. 

Relations of Job to Studies : About half of the vocational prototype 
students were interviewed about the relationship of their studies 
to their job in 1980-81. Forty-six percent of the combined voca- 
tional prototypes said that there was "a great deal" of relationship 
and 21 percent said "not at all." Some- differences were found 
among the four prototypes, with 44 percent of the Career Changers 
(the smallest group) reporting no relationship at a,ll, compared 
with 10 percent of the Job Up-Graders (the. largest- group) . At the 
other end of the scale, about 53 percent of the Program Completers 
and Job Up-Graders reported a great deal of relationship, compared 
with 35 percent of the Job Seekers and 26 percent of the Career 
Changers . 

When data from several interviews conducted during the course of 
the study were combined by recording the highest (best) response, 
57 percent of the vocational prototype students saw a great deal of 
relationship between their job and studies at some time' in the 
study, 23 percent saw some relation, 3 percent saw a slight rela- 
tionship, and 17 percent saw none at all (ibid., pp. 5-27, 28). 

Job Changers : Samples of between 25 and 43 percent of the voca- 
tional prototype students were interviewed about changes in jobs 
held one year after enrolling, the following spring, and again the 
following year. After one year, 53 percent of the combined groups 
said that they held the same job (or same level qf job) as they had 
reported at the beginning of the study, while 45 ^percent said that 
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they held better jobs. One semester later, 68 percent of a much 
smaller interview sample said that they held the sane job or level 
of job as in the previous interview and 30 percent said that they 
held better jobs. In the final interview in 1980-81, with a larger 
sample than in Spring 1980, 67 percent said that they held the same 
job or level of job, 28 percent held better jobs, and 5 percent 
said "worse" jobs. 

Differences among the prototypes were found which are .related to 
the students' objectives and length of enrollment in the Community 
College. One year after the study began, the highest percentage of 
students saying that they had better jobs was found for the Job 
Seekers prototype; the following spring, for the Job Up-Graders and 
Job Seekers; and the following year, for the Program Completers and 
Job Seekers- Two years after the start of the study, 10 percent of 
the Career Changers said that they had worse jobs, compared with 
less than 5 percent of the other prototypes (ibid, , p, 5-30). 

Changes in Occupational Status ; Changes over time in the occupa- 
tional status of the vocational students are summarized in Table 8 
for the four prototypes and the combined groups. Percentages 
represent group responses at the time of each interview, with about 
'30 percent fewer students in the second interview than in the 
first. While there were fewer students in each prototype in the 
1980-81 interviews than at the beginning of the study, representa- 
tion in the Job Seeker group decreased by 9 percentage points and 
representation in the other groups increased proportionately. For 
the combined groups, the largest shifts in occupational status 
during the study were out of the unskilled category and into the 
semiskilled or skilled -categories. The percentage in the semi- 
skilled category remained about the same since Program Completers 
and Job Seekers "were moving into the category while Job Up-Graders 
and Career Changers were moving up into the skilled category. 

The "other" category includes unemployed who were homemakers, 
students, and former students, as well as other unclassif iable 
responses. The decrease in "others" between fall 1978 and 1980-81 
is attributable to the decline of 10 percentage points in the 
unemployed student category, which was balanced in part by the 
addition of a category of unemployed former students which comprised 
6 percent of the combined vocational prototype students in 1980-81, 
The relatively high^ incidence of Program Completers in the "other" 
category in 1980-81 can be accounted for at least in part by stu- 
dents who were still enrolled in vocational progratas who were not*-; 
also employed. The Job* Seekers in the "other" category, however, 
included relatively large percentages of unemployed iformer students 
and homemakers, as well as students who were not employed at that 
time. The other data in Table 8 appear to be quite self-explana- 
tory. J 



TABLE 8 Changes in the Occupational Status of- VocAtional 
Prototype Students, Fall 1978 to 1980-81 









Prototype 


Career 




OccuDdtional 




Program 


Job 


Job Up- 


Total 


Level 


Year 


Completer 


Seeker 


Grader 


Changer 


Unskilled 


Fall 1978 


18% 


19% 


6% 


6% 


13% 




1980-81 


3' 


8 


2 • • 


5 


4 


Semi-Skilled 


Fall 1978 


27 


30 


31 


30 


30 




1980-81 


34 


37 


: 22 


25 


29 


Skilled 


Fall 1978 


13 


15 


37 


34 


24 




1980-81 


29 


24- 


53 


43 


39 


Professional 


Fall 1978 


2 


2 


15 


10 • 


7 


or Supervisory 


1980-81 


5 


2 


16 


14 


10 


Other 


Fall 1978 


40 


34 


11 


20 


25 




1980-81 


29 


29 


7 


13 


18 


.Number in 


Fall 1978 


331 . 


806 


770 


188 


2,095 


Sample 


1980-81 


280 


•415 


582 


■ 155 


1,436 



Source: Adapted from the SLS Final Report, 1978-81, Chapter 5. 



Increased Earnings : As might be expected, vocational students in 
all prototypes reported increases in mean hourly wages between Fall 
1978 and 1980-81. The mean for the combined groups was $5.15 for 
the 54 percent of the sample from which information was obtained in 
1978, and $7.54 for the 43 percent sample in 1980-81. The largest 
increase in mean hourly wages was found for the Job Up-Grader 
group, which also had the highest means at both interview times. 
Interpretation of the increases is difficult, however, since they 
were not expressed in terms of constant dollars, and different 
samples of students were interviewed at each point* 

Student Ratings : All but 11 percent of the vocational students 
interviewed a year after they first enrolled said that their Com- 
munity College courses had been helpful and related to- their jobs 
in some way. Almost two-thirds said that they had learned skills 
which'were a part of their jobs, and 12 percent said that they had 
'been completely trained for their jobs by the Community Colleges. 
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The next semester, Spring 1980, about one- fourth of the vocational 
students wr^-etpn.v, interviewed,^ to find out how their studies had 
helped them with their careers\ith respect to getting a job, 
performing on the job, and getting'^a raise or promotion. About 50 
percent of those interviewed said that their courses had helped 
their performance on the job a great deal,, while 26 percent said 
that.^they had helped in getting a job. One-half or more of the 
students in each vocational prototype said' that their coursework 
had been of no help in getting a job. Jewer than 20 percent found 
that their coursework helped a great deal in getting, a raise or 
promotion and 62 and 70 percent, respectively, said that they had 
not been helped' 'at all. The Program Completers appear to have been 
helped most in getting jobs, while the Job Up-Graders were helped 
most in their performance on the job and in getting raises and 
promotions. 

During the final data collection period, a 40 percent sample of 
vocational students was asked if . their Community College training 
had helped them advance in their careers and, if so, how. Thirty- 
nine percent responded in the negative, including about 40 percent 
of the Job Seekers and Up-Graders but only 29 percent of the Program 
Completers. The kind of help mentioned most often was in getting a 
job (16 percent), with, Program Completers and Job Seekers giving 
the answer most often. Percentages ranging from 8 to 10 for the 
total group said that their training had been helpful in getting 
employer praise, raises pl^'^^romotions, and both. 

Finally, vocational students were asked to rate the training they 
received and the college 'generally. Seventy-six percent rated 
their training as "very good" and only 2 percent as "not good." 
Job Seekers gave the poorest ratings to their training and Career 
Changers the best. In rating their college, 84 percent gave a 
rating of "very good" or "excellent" and only 5 percent rated it 
"poor but passing" or "failing," or were unsure. More than 80 
percent of the students in each prototype gave their colleges high 
ratings, although the Job Up-Graders were least sure about how to 
grade it. 

Future Plans : Equal percentages (39) of vocational students said 
that they did and did not intend to finish their programs and 12 
percent said that-Uhey had done so already. Program Completers had 
the highest percentage planning to finish (58) and Job Seekers and 
Job Up-Graders the lowest (about 46 percent of each group). 
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CHAPTER -FIVE 



THE SPECIAL INTEREST FUNCTION 



Three of the six special interest prototypes— Hobbyist, Culture 
Seeker, and Education Seeker— were combined to yield a Leisure 
Skills prototype which accounted -for 72 percent of the students 
assigned to this special interest function. The three- remaining 
prototypes are Lateral Transfer (3 percent), Basic Skills (11 
percent), and Explorer/Experimenter Ol4 percent). The relatively 
small numbers of students assigned to these last three prototypes 
make the reliability of findings about them somewhat suspect. 
Because findings for all four special interest prototypes are pre- 
sented in detail in the final report of the study.,, they will be 
reproduced here in a fashion similar to tho'se presented earlier for 
the transfer and vocational prototypes ,. with caution given about 
generalizations from the sjnall sample of the latter three of the 
special interest prototypes. 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Table 9 presents summary information about the personal charact- 
eristics of students assigned to the four special interest proto- 
types. There appear to be significant differences among the four 
prototypes with respect to most characteristics which may be attri- 
butableto the small sample for some prototypes. 

Male/Female Ratio : The proportion of women is highest for the 
■special interest group— 62 percent in the combined prototypes, and 
72 percent in the Explorer/Experimenter prototype. The smallest 
percentage of women (54) was found in the Basic Skills prototype, 
but it is only slightly less than the 55.5 percent in the total 
study sample. 

Age : The mean age of the combined special interest prototypes was 
the highest of the three major functions, primarily because of the 
high mean age (32 years) of the dominant Leisure Skills group. 
Only 20 percent of the students assigned to the. Ltisure- Skills 
group were under the age of 20 at entrance, while 47 percent were 
at least 30 years of age. The Lateral Transfers were the youngest 
group and resembled the- combined transfer groups on several mea- 
sures, while differing with respect to educational disadvantage- 
ment. 
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TABLE 9 Personal Characteristics of the Special 
Interest Prototypes 



Characteristics 
Percent in Group^ 



Prototype 
Leisure Lateral Basic 
Skills Transfer Skills 



Mean Age 

Percent Under 20 
Percent 30 
and Over 

Percent Ethnicity: 

White 

Black or 
Hispanic 

Asian 
Percent Disad- 
vantaged: 

Financial 

Educational , . 



Explorer/ 
Experimenter 



Total 



72% 


, 3% ' 


11% 


14% 


100% 


OO/ OA 


35/65 


46/54 


■ 28/72 ' 


38/62 


32 
20 


21 
61 


25 
38 


26 

- ' 44 


' 30 
27 


47 


7 


24 


zjj 


40 


77 


70 


28 


74 


72 


16 
5 


25 
4 


53 
14 


18 

/ 6 


20 


11 

- 14 


18 
31 


33 
52 


14 

/ 14 


13 
18 



^Special Interest prototypes comprise 27 percent of the total sample 
students. 

Source: Adapted from the SLS Final Report, 1978-81, Chapter 6. 



Ethnicity: The special interest prototypes aX^a differed markedly 
with respect to the distribution of the Parlous .ethnic groups in 
each. The largest percentage of white' students was found in the 
Leisure Skills prototype, among the four special interest proto- 
types; while Blacks and Hispanics were found there least frequently. 
In general, white students were notable -for their low frequency in 
the Basic Skills prototype, while Hispanics and, to a somewhat 
lesser degree. Blacks had a high percentage in that prototype. 
Asians were also found frequently in the Basic Skills prototype, 
because of their need to learn English as a second language, and 
least often in the Lateral Transfer group, for reasons which were 
beyond the scope of the study. 
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Disadva ntages : Finally,, the Basic Skills prototype students dif- 
fered from the other three with respect to the high percentage who 
said -that they had financ,ial or educational disadvantage or both. 
More than half of these students said that they had an educational 
disadvantage, which is consistent with the description of the pro- 
totype, and one-third reported some financial disadvantage. Almost 
one^-third of the Lateral Transfers also said that they were educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, many of whom were apparently trying to 
overcome their aeficiencies before enrolling in another, probably 
more expensive institution than , the Community College.- The final 
report of the -study notes that the major wave of refugees from 
Southeast Asia came after the start of study, and that the incidence 
of students in this' special interest prototype might be different 
if the study had been initiated in the 1980s. In any case, the 
four special interest prototypes appear to be more heterogeneous 
with respect to their goals and related characteristics than stu- 
dents £^ssigned'tp -either the transfer or vocational prototype. 



EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

A summary of the educational background of students assigned to the 
special interest prototypes is presented in Table 10. 

Previous Attainment : The previous education of these combined 
special interest groiips is least like the transfer prototype in 
that they tend to have had more education beyond high school than 
the transfers, in both Community Colleges and four-year institu- 
tions As a group, they also had more postsecondary education than 
the vocational prototype students, probably in four-year institu- 
tions but short of receiving a baccalaureate degree. However, 
there were vast differences in the educational backgrounds of 
students assigned to the four special interest -prototypes . The 
Leisure Skills students— by far the largest of the prototypes-were 
also the most highly educated, in terms of their having attended 
and sometimes graduated from four-year institutions. One-fourth 
had attended and 17 percent had graduated from a college or univer- 
sity with at least a baccalaureate degree. The Lateral Transfer 
prototype, on the other hand, had the largest proportion of students 
whose formal education did not extend beyond high school. 

Certain categories of educational enrollment^ and attainment were 
ignored in the discussion concerning students assigned to the 
transfer and vocational prototypes because of the low incidence of 
students in these categories. They appear to be of greater signifi- 
cance for the combined special interest groups and xor certain 
prototypes in this grouping. With respect to previous educational 
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TABLE 10 Educational Backgrounds of the Special 
Interest Prototypes 



Variable 

Last School 
Attended: 



Prototype 
Leisure Lateral Basic 
Ski 11 s - Transfer Skills 



Explorer/ 
Experimenter 



Total 



High School 


44% 


72% 


67% 


59% 


.49% 


Other Comniunity 












College 


23 


17 


11 


17 


21 


Four-Year 












' College 


25 


9 


6 


17 


21 


Highest Level 












Attained: 












High School 










"45 


Diploma 


40 


63 


51 


59 


Some College 


34 


28 


19 


27 


31 


BA or Higher 


17 


2 


2 


9 


14 


Original Goal:* 












Transfer 


12 


. 55 


24 


26 


16 


Pre-Employment 










21-' 


Training 


18 


50 


33 


29 


In-Service 












Training 


8 


8 


10 


6 


8 


Retraining 


3 


<1 


1 


3 


2 


Self -enrichment 


75. 


7 


48 


. 54 .. 


■67 



^Students were allowed to list more than one goal. 

^ — ^ 

Source: Adapted from the SLS Final Report, 1978-81, Chapter 6. 

^ attainment, 29 percent of the Basic Skills prototype and 11 percent 
oi the"" combined special interest g^roups were not high school gradu- 
ajies, compared with 6 percent of the transfer and 7 percent of the 
vocational groups. Furthermore, the percentage of special interest 
students who said that they had last attended either an adult night 
high school or some other type of educational institution than a 
high school or - college was higher than was found for the transfer 
and vocational students. Among tfik special interest protot3rpes, 
Basic Skills students had the largest ^percentage response in both 
the adult school and "other" educational categories. 

Reasons for Attending : Fully two-thirds of the special interest 
students were judged to have goals related to self-enrichment at 
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the begianing of the study, including 75 percent of the students in, 
the Leisure Skills prototype. The major exception to this charact- 
erization was the Lateral Transfer students (the smallest. of all 
prototypes), about half of whom had transfer and another half 
employment-related goals. About one-half of the Basic Skills and 
Explorer/Experimenter students had initial goals related to self- 
enrichment, but more than half had goals related to 'either transfer 
or pre-employment training. Ten percent or fewer of each of the 
special interest prototypes were' interested in in-service or re- 
training programs in the Community Colleges. 



EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 



Students assigned to the combined special interest prototypes were 
more likely to have been, employed , particularly full time, and less 
likely to have been enrolled as full-time students prior to 1978 
than the transfer students. A" summary of their employment experi- 
ence appears in Table 11. 

Previous Employment ; About, two-thirds of all special interest «• 
students were employed before they enrolled in Fall 1.978, about 
one-third were students elsewhere, and one-third were 'not employed. 
Twenty-two percent had been both employed and enrolled elsewhere, a 
majority of them in part-time jobs. 

Students assigned to the Lateral Transfer prototype were least 
typical of the special interest groups but, with only 45 students 
in the sample, any characterization of the group with respect to 
its previous occupational status may not be reliable. For each of 
the other special inter^t prototypes, however, the largest percen- 
. tage was found for the category of "full-time job only" before 
enrollment in Fall 1978. Relatively small percentages of these 
three prototypes were employed and enrolled part time, or neither 
employed nor enrolled in any kind of institution. The percentage 
of unemployed homemakers varied among the prototypes, with 14 
percent obtained for the combined special interest groups. 

Job Level at Entrance: Compared with the combined vocational 
^totypes, the special interest groups contained a larger percent- 
age of students employed at the pifofessional or supervisory level, 
and smaller percentages at the skilled and semi-skilled levels, at 
least during the first term of the study. A larger percentage of 
special interest students were not employed, while equal percentages 
of these and vocational prototype students were employed in un- 
skilled jobs. Professional or supervisory employees were for the 
most part assigned to the Leisure Skills prototype. The Leisure 
Skills group also had the largest percentages of students, who were 



TABLE 11 Emploxjraent Experience's of the Special 
, Interest Prototypes 



Variable 

Previous States:* 
Full-Time Job \ 
Part-Time Job 
Unemployed 
Full-Time 

Student 
Part-Time 

Student 

Fall 1978 Job 
Level ; 

Unskilled ^ 

Semi-Skilled 

Skilled 

Professional/ 
Supervisory 

Not Employed 



Prototype 
Leisure Lateral Basijc 
Skills . Transfer • Skiil-l^ 



Explorer/ 
Experimenter 



Total 



49% 


27% 


44% 


. 34%- 


^46% 


19 


29 


22 


' 31 


21 


32 


44 


34 


35 


33 


19 


47 » 


35 


40 


24 


11 


18 


' 6 


11 


10 


11 


13 


16 ' 


17 


' 13 


21 


44 


31 


30 


24 


21 


7 


16 


15 


19 


14 


2 


2 


• 7 


12 


26 


33 


33 


28 


27 



^Subjects may be classified in more than one category, for example, 
part-time student who ,was employed full-time. 

Source: Adapte"* from the SLS Final Reoort, 1978-81, Chapter 6. 



skilled workers assigned to it, while the Basic Skills and Explor- 
er/Experimenter prototypes had relatively large percentages of 
semi-skilled worker/students assigned to them* The findings about 
the occupational levels of the special interest students are not 
highly significant because of the diversity of student interests 
and goals encompassed by this set of prototypes, and the small 
number of students in three of the four groups. 



ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 

The enrollment experience of the special interest students* during 
the three years of the study is summarized in Table 12* 
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TABLE 12 Enrollment Patterns of the Special 
Interest Prototypes 







Prototype 


Explorer/ 






Leisure 


Latera 1 


Basic 


Total 


Variable 


Skills 


Transfer 


Skills 


Experimenter 


Length of Enroll- 












ment: 

First Term Only 


51% 


26% 


53% 


42% 


49 A 


First Two Terms 








17 


16, 


Only ^ 


15 


24 


15 


Two Years Only 


4 


17 


4 


5 


4 


Three Full 












Years. 


3 ' 


2 


2 


5 


3 


At Least Two 












Consecutive 










32 


Semesters 


30 


56 


30 


35 


Intermittent 








23 




Enrollment 


19 


18 


17 


Day Classes Only 


33 


60 


50 


44 


37 


Original Maior: 








♦ 




General 








31 


20 


Transfer 


16 


36 


27 


Business/ 






14 


18 




Management 


17 


22 


17 


Engineering 












and Related 












Fields 


9 


2 


12 


5 


9 


Other 






8 


17 




Occupational 






16 


Personal 






40 


29 


39 


Interest 


42 


22 


Number of Courses 












Passed: Mean 


2.4 . 


6.7 


3.1 


3.-7 


2.8 


Number of Units 








8.8 




Earned: Mean 


5.6 


18.9 


7.7 


6.6 


Percent Above 






60 


70 


75 


C (2.1) 


77 


78 


Percent D and 






8 






Below 


7 


2 


5 


7 



Source: Adapted fro-i the SLS Final Report, 1978-81 ^ Chapter 6. 
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Length of Enrollment and Achievement ; As might have been expected, 
a much larger percentage of the special interest students than 
transfer or vocational students enrolled for only the first semester 
and a smaller percentage for two or more consecutive terms (or two 
or three full years). The mean numbers of courses passed and units 
earned were less than those achieved by the other groups; grades ^ 
were only slightly lower. In short, except foif the small number oV 
Lateral Transfers, the special interest students often achieved ^ 
their she rt- terra objectives in one semester and had only one chance . 
in five of enrolling intermittently during the three-year period of \ 
the study. In the latter pattern, they resembled the transfer and 
vocational prototypes. 

The enrollment patterns of the Leisure Skills, Basic Skills, and 
Explorer/Experimenter students appear to be quite similar with 
respect to length and pattern of attendance, with the Explorer/Ex- 
perimenter students slightly more likely to enroll for more than one 
semester, either intermittently or in consecutive semesters. In a 
^ related finding, the mean numbers of courses they passed and units 
they earned were slightly higher than were found for the Basic and 
Leisure Skills prototypes, although each of the means for the 
three-year experience was less than a full-time student would be 
expected to earn in one semester. Since their grades were generally 
satisfactory, the relatively low accumulation of units may be 
attributable to withdrawals from classes without penalty when 
students had achieved their own objectives. Percentages of units 
for which passing grades were awarded during the study ranged from 
59 for the Basic Skills to 71 for the Explorer/Experimenter groups 
(83 for the very small number of Lateral Transfers), or 65 for the 
combined groups . 

Time of Enrollment : Special interest prototypes were less likely 
than Vocational and transfer students to enroll exclusively in day 
classes^. In fact, only 37 percent did so, including one- third of 
the dominant Leisure Skills group. 

Original Major : The Fall 1978 majors of the special interest 
groups are of particular interest because of the minority in each 
group which was judged to have been enrolled in programs of personal 
interest. Thirty-nine percent of the combined groups were in such 
programs, including about 40 percent of the Basic and Leisure 
Skills students and 29 percent of the Explorer/Experimenter group. 
More than one-fourth of the Basic Skills and Explorer/Experimenter 
groups had General Transfer majors, while the Leisure Skills stu- 
dents distributed themselves across a variety of transfer and 
occupational programs. The range of programs or majors into which 
the special interest students were classified on the basi3 of their 
course enrollments is further evidence of the wide diversity of 
their interests and objectives, compared with the transfer and 
vocational students. 
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EFFECTS OF THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 



During the final data collection in 1980-81, the special interest 
students were interviewed with respect to the kinds of benefits 
they received from the Community College experience, their future 
plans for enrollment, changes in their goals, and their satisfaction 
with the experience. 

Student Ratings : Only 4 percent of the students said that they had 
received no benefits, 9 percent reported no goal satisfaction, and 
7 percent rated the college from '^unsure" to "failing." The special 
interest students for the most part gave their college experience 
very high ratings, for example, 80 percent saying that it was 
"excellent" or "very good," and 55 percent saying that there had 
been complete goal satisfaction. 

Students were allowed to list two kinds of benefits in their inter- 
views and many did, particularly in the Basic Skills prototype 
where 79 percent said that a major benefit was basic skills. For 
the combined special interest groups, the largest percentage (33) 
reported "home or hobby skills" benefits, followed by "know about 
the world" (20 percent), "exploring for future" (17 percent) , 
"sports or body condition" (17 percent), and "artistic production 
and "basic skills" (each 14%). Lateral transfer preparation and 
"cultural exposure" each had 5 percent or less of the students 
citing it as a benefit. 

Stability of Goals : Seventy-seven percent of the special interest 
students said that their goals had remained the same after enrolling 
in Fall 1978. The percentages did not differ among the prototypes, 
except for the Lateral Transfers, of whom only 17 could be inter- 
viewed with respect to this question. 

Future Plans : About two-thirds of the special interest students 
either did no.*: expect to enroll again or were unsure about their 
plans. Nineteen percent—mostly students in the Leisure Skills 
prototype— expected to enroll for four or more additional semesters. 
Numbers of students in the other prototypes who were interviewed in 
this regard were too small to warrant comparison. 
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CHAPTER SIX / 



INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSlpNS 

/ 

/ 

The first four published reports of the Statewide Longitudinal Study 
and the first six chapters of tl^e Final Report vere prepared by 
Sheldon and, in the case of tpk earlier reports, by Hunter and 
Sheldon as descriptive docpAents setting forth the ma jar 
quantitative findings of the /fifteen-college, three-year study. The 
preceding five chapters of 'this report are an honest attempt to 
summarize those findings An a generally/uncritical, objective 
fashion. In the last chapter of the Final Report, Sheldon moved out 
of his role of objective" reporter of the data and speculate^ in a 
personal way about the^ meaning of some of the findings and the 
shortcomings of the data collection. This final chapter of the 
Comnission report attempts to summarize Sheldon's cogent insights 
into the data and findings in a manner which implies neither support 
for nor disagreement with his insights and conclusions therefrom. 



DATA PROBLEMS 

The study began with a sample of almost 8,000 Community College 
students and ended with 6,490 because of decisions by Sheldon and 
Hunter at various times to drop students from the study who did not 
meet certain criteria related to data collection. Numbers also vary 
for subsets of the sample because different kinds of questions were 
used in the structured interviews with different types of students. 
Variations in numbers throughout the reports were thus caused by 
decisions during the study abo'ut sampling, variability in the 
proportion of the sample interviewed, and an "error correction 
cycle" whose description is beyond the scope of this report. In any 
case, Sheldon argues convincingly in his final report that the 
representativeness of the sample was not seriously impaired by 
purging. 

Sheldon suggests that another source of error is the unknown number 
of mistakes made in prototyping students. An acceptable level of 
reliability was achieved in the process but questions of validity 
remain unanswered by the study. He calls attention to large 
differences among the colleges in the proportions of students 
assigned to the less prestigious prototypes and finds that in 
colleges where one might reasonably expect to find an average or 
above average number of the less prestigious prototypes, few 
students were assigned to these categories" (p. 7-5). At the same 
time, he concludes that the data in a sense validated the assignments 
made to the prototypes in the vast majority of cases. 
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FINDINGS ABOUT THE TRANSFER FUNCTION 



Sheldon agrees with a University of California report (1980) which 
found that fewer Community College students were transferring to the 
University now than a decade ago but rejects the reasons it gave for 
the decline, including neglect of the transfer function. He notes 
that the number of high school graduates has been declining and 
suggests that the univetsities may now be trying harder to recruit 
recent high school graduates. He also asserts' that fewer Community 
College students with transfer goals are university-eligible as 
freshmen than in the past. 

Sheldon recommends the use of the Full-Time, Part-Time, and 
Technical Transfer prototypes in estimating percentages of students 
who transfer. He interprets the data so as to conclude that "those 
who come to commu^.* ty colleges with a modicum of academic ability and 
the intent to transfer to the university represent about a quarter of 
first-time students in a fall semester. Of those, 50 percent to 60 
percent will transfer" (p. 7-8). Furthermore, he concludes that 
fewer students are transferring because there are fewer whose goal is 
to transfer, but that those who want to transfer and have some 
reasonable academic competency are as well served by Community 
Collleges as they were a decade ago. 

Sheldon expresses his view that^ the percentage of students assigned 
to the Undisciplined Transfer lp*^otot3rpe was in reality too small 
because of the reluctance of some study coordinators to make this 
assignment. He estimates that thk true percentage should have been 
33 to 35, rather than 28 percent of^the transfer prototype students. 
He also notes the assignment of students with transfer aspirations to 
the Basic Skills prototype in the special interest grouping, 
commenting that he has seen no evidence that high school graduates 
reading at the sixth grade level could be ''transformed into even a 
mediocre college freshman" in a reasonable amount of time by a 
community college (p. 7-9). 

Sheldon ends his discussion of the transfer function with a 
reconmendation that the Community Colleges adopt a systemwide 
measure of student intent and an assessment program that would reduce 
the time and money now spent on lower levels of remediation by 
screening such students (p. 7-10). 



FINDINGS ABOUT THE VOCATIONAL FUNCTION 



Sheldon agrees with the findings of other studies that Community 
College students do not complete vocational progr^ims (Wilms, 1980; 



Pincus, 1981), but points out that fewer than one-fourth of the 
vocational students plan to complete programs. He also states that 
most vocational students do not identify With programs but enroll, 
instead, for specific courses to learn specific skills (.p. /-LO). 

He finds that the Job Up-Graders responded most positively among the 
vocational prototypes to what the Community Colleges offered. He 
also finds that the Job Seekers, who wanted to learn skills and 
^ob.tain_employment quickly, were not as enthusiastic about what the 
Community Colleges did for them (p. 7-11). 

Finally. Sheldon concludes from the data that "community college 
students had better jobs, requiring higher skills and demanding 
higher pay, than when they first enrolled," and that their enrollment 
was largely responsible for their career improvement Cp- 7-11 J • 



FINDINGS ABOUT THE SPECIAL INTEREST FUNCTION 

Sheldon asks whether the large proportion of the special interest 
students who are Hobbyists, Culture Seekers, Education Seekers 
(the Leisure Skills prototype) should be enrolled in credit courses 
at taxpayer expense. He points out that they tend to be older and 
white with at least some previous college experience. At the same 
^ime! he notes that while the Leisure Skills students were one-fifth 
of the entering class, they were a considerably smaller proportion of 
a cross section of the student body because of their usually short 
period of enrollment, and thus represent a very small proportion of 
?he Weekly Student^ Contact Hours (WSCH) (p. 7-12). He also 
acknowledges the difficulty of the task of sorting out the leisure 
Skills from the Transfer and Vocational students in courses such as 
automotive .tune-up. 

Sheldon also expresses concern about the appropriateness of 
accommodating some Basic Skills students in the Community Colleges, 
poin^^ng out that the skills they need are often taught by adult 
evening schools at considerably less cost to the State. At the same 
time he concludes that "recent emigrants and high school graduates 
with mild and reasonable learning deficiencies, whose intent is to 
seek further education, should certainly be assisted by the 
community colleges" (p. 7-13). Finally, he asks the question: how 
basic is basic, with respect to the Community College curriculum? 



OTHER FINDINGS 



In suoaary, Sheldon finds that "the community colleges have done an 
excellent job in helping students in each of the three major func- 
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tions^" although more needs to be known about certain former students 
in thja transfer prototypes who did not transfer, Job Seekers who did 
not learn the skills to get the joljs they wanted, and Basic Skills 
students who did not finish the courses in which they were enrolled 
(p. 7*14). He also finds that both traditional and new tasks are 
still being carried out satisfactorily by the Community Colleges, 
and that the students so served rate their colleges highly. ' 



CONCLUSION 



Sheldon's final conclusion follows (pp. 7-21, 7-22): 

The general conclusion from the findings presented earlier 
in this report is-: California Community Colleges have 
diversified, they have :j.ncorporated into their educational 
offerings any courses or programs needed by their 
communities. As long as there are funds to support the 
offerings, the- colleges are largely successful. If the 
reports of the students are valid, this diversification 
has not deterred the quality of the offerings. 
> 

However, with severe cuts being made in the college 
budgets, fewer publics can be served. California 
citizens, speaking through the Legislature, may well 
determine that community colleges shoul3 limit their 
offerings, and that they should NOT serve Leisure Skills 
Students, foreign students who need English skills, or day 
students whose academic skills are too low to be improved 
sufficiently for college work« 
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APPENDIX 



Sununary of Major Findings From 
Through the Open Door : A Study of Patterns of 
Enrollment and Performance in California's Community Colleges 
(California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 76-1, 
February 1976, pp. i-ix) 

Findings about the extent to which the California Community College 
system is fulfilling its purposes and achieving its objectives: 

Community^ College enrollments continue to grow at a rate 
exceeding projections, in part as a result of the development 
of pro-ams and services for new student clienteles. These 
includJ the educationally and economically disadvantaged, the 
physically handicapped, "^"women reentering postsecondary educa- 
tion, teenior .citizens, workers needing training for relicens- 
ing, And high school students who can profit from college ^ 
coursis. Between 1969-74 gr.owth of enrollment of part-time 
students in-^credit courses was three times greater than that 
found for full-time students with total enrollments in both 



five-year period. 

The enrollment increases have brought about fundamental changes 
in the composition of the student body of the Community Col- 
leges, with a concomitant change in the emphasis placed on the 
various functions performed by the colleges. Part-time stu- 
dents now comprise two-thirds of the headcount enrollment. 
Students at least 21 years of age who are enrolled part time 
account for nearly half the students in credit courses. 

The part-time, older students come with their own objectives 
relating to educational, career, and personal growth which 
often are achieved outside degree and certificate programs. 
They tend to enroll on an intermittent basis, that is, skipping 
semesters and enrolling in other institutions offering postsec- 
ondary ^ programs . Although enrolled in courses offered for 
credit, they sometimes forego credits and grades on the grounds 
that they have no need for certification. Many already hold 
baccalaureate and advanced degrees but find courses in their 
local CoDWiunity Colleges which satisfy a wide range of individ- 
ual interests. The definition of Community Colleges as two- 
year institutions offering lower division courses and programs 
is no deterrent to the countless adults who seek opportunity 
for continuing education and cannot leave their home communi- 
ties to enroll in four-year institutions, or cannot afford to 
pay tuition and fees charged by other types of institutions. 




growing 57 percent during the 
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Thus, continuing education for part-time, adult students has 
become the dominant function of the Community Colleges, with 
no resultant neglect of the occupational transfer , and general 
education functions for more traditional students. 



Findings about student accounting: 

Definitions of students aiid^ procedures for counting them do 
not reflect adequately the complex nature, of the new student 
clienteles and the idiosyncratic nature of their objectives. 
Students must enroll for credit in credit courses and are 
expected to attend through the entire semester or quarter, 
irrespective of their objectives, initial competencies, and/or 
rates of learning. 

Community College students are now" earning an average of 64 
units of credit per 100 units for-which they are enrolled in 
the first census week. Those who enroll only once or intermit- 
tently complete an average of. 37 units of credit per 100 of 
enrollment, compared with an average of more than 80 earned by 
students exhibiting more traditional patterns of enrollment. 
A number of reasons for low rates of course completion for 
credit have been found in the vatious analyses of student 
behavibr: 

1. Students may not have perceived themselves to be enrolled 
for credit since they had no need (or desire) for credits 
and grades. Their records showed W, NCR, and/or F for 
noncorapletion of courses in which they did not expect to 
earn credit. 

2. Students may have achieved their own (and often the course) 
objectives before the end of the semester but had no way 
to demonstrate their achievement if they did not take 
final examinations and/or attend to the end of the course. 
Their records also showed "W, NCR, and/or F as final grades. 

3. Students may have registered for courses but were not 
actually enrolled at the census week in some or all of the 
courses jshown on their records. In some cases, preregis- 
tration that took place before the beginning of the terra 
was not canceled. 

4. Students may have been unable to achieve course objectives 
at a satisfactory level by the end of the semester or 
quarter, with the result that they requested that the 
final grade be recorded as W or NCR, rather than risk a 
poor or failing grade. 
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5. Students may have been taking Comnumity College courses 
while matriculated at other types of ptistsecondary institu- 
tions, either concurrently or on an intermittent basis. 
Conflicts in scheduling, for example \ semester versus 
quarter calendars, sometimes made it imi^ossible for such 
students to complete their Community College courses. 

It should be noted that the Community CollegesNare beginning 
to move in directions consonant with the recommendations in 
this report, by instituting a second census week-i^r checking 
student enrollments and by planning a pilot proj.^t in six 
districts which will permit experimentation with flexible 
scheduling and variable course credit. 

Changes in patterns of enrollment resulting from increases in 
nontraditional students in the Community Colleges have produced 
still another problem of student accounting which has implica- 
tions for projecting enrollments. The analysis of student 
records has shown that some students reported as new to a 
particular college had in fact been enrolled for one or more.^ 
previous semesters or quarters. Their classification as new 'J 
students" was apparently made on the grounds that they had 
earned no credit, although they had been enrolled for credit 
at the census week and permanent records had been made for 
them showing the courses in which they were enrolled. The 
practice appears to vary among the colleges in the study. 



Findings about grades ai-.d the reporting of grades: 

Like other postsecondary institutions. Community Colleges have 
adopted significant reforms in grading during the past several 
years which have resulted in a reduction in the number of 
penalty grades awarded (F and WF) . At the same time, Community 
Colleges have exercised the autonomy given them by the Board 
of Governors with respect to developing local grading policies 
and practices Within minimum guidelines contained in Title 5 
of the Administration Code. Both grading and conditions for 
academic probation and dismissal are subject to local options. 
As a result, some grade symbols— particularly W, NC, NCR, and 
F— have different meanings as recorded on student records by 
different Cotnmunity Colleges. Problems arise from a lack of 
clarity concerning the conditions under which various symbols 
are used, and also from observed differences between policies 
published in college catalogs and practices in posting grades 
on student records. 

There has been no finding that certain grading policies/prac- 
tices are "good" and others "bad," nor has there been any 
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conclusion that differences among the colleges are undesirable 
in this area of local autonomy. However, the observed differ- 
ences in practices have brought about two problems relating to 
fairness to students who are subject to 'them. The first is a 
problem of interpretation by employers and others who may be 
evaluating students on the basis of transcripts from colleges , 
which differ with respect to the use and^ meaning of various 
grade symbols. The second problem is one of ^fairness to 
students with respect to opportunities to enter specialized 
programs where there is competition for student' spaces , to 
transfer to a baccalaureate institution, and in some cases to 
remain in college in good standing and to meet graduation 
requirements. Differences among the colleges in the use of 
penalty grades (F and WF) , the imposition of probation apd 
dismissal, and the recording of penalty grades and actions on 
student records appear to have resulted in unequal opportuni- 
ties being afforded students in different colleges which have 
a common mission to provide opportunities for students to 
pursue postsecondary programs. 

Analysis of catalog statements and transcripts of student 
records has ,also shown that two types of students do not 
appear to be subject to probationary and dismissal action for 
unsatisfactory performance at some colleges in the study. 
Part-time students — already a majority in the Community College 
population--constitute one group to which standards for proba- 
tion and dismissal do not apply on some campuses. 

The second group involves students who earn few or no letter 
grades, that is, whose grades are predominantly CR, NCR, and 
W. Standards for probation and dismissal have traditionally 
been based on letter grades (A, B, C, D, and F) and grade-point 
averages com^ted from them. With the disappearance of grades 
of D and F from most transcripts, few students are put on 
probation under the old standards. 

Finally, there is widespread agreement among Community College 
administrators and staff that grades are often an inappropriate 
indicator of quality of performance, particularly on the part 
of new student clienteles. \At the same time, no alternatives 
to grades and grade-point averages have been developed which 
could be put to use at thisltirae, particularly for nontradi- 
tional students. An^^approach which appears to offer promise 
would involve evaluating students in terms of their own educa- 
tional, career, and/or personal 'objectives, taking into account 
the students* need to change their objectives on the basis of 
experience. Neither staff nor techniques for measurement are 
available at this time which woiild make it possible to use 
this approach to evaluating student performance. 



Other Findings : . 

Efforts to find out from the Community .Colleges about the 
volume and. nature of transfer to the University of California 
and the State University and Colleges were quite unsuccessful. 
In the State University and Colleges system, annual reports to 
the Cooinunity Colleges about their transfer students are a 
responsibility of individual campuses at this time, with 
considerable variation in the nature of the port's which have 
been made. The University of California, ^ears to make 
reports of transfer students on a more regular basis, but many 
Community Colleges v5ere unable to pro^jide information from 
such reports for use in the study. 

At the saSe time, it has become clear that the volume of 
intersegmental transfer of all types is quit;e large and probab- 
ly growing; for example, from four-year to Community Colleges 
and between four-year institutions. Furthermore, transfer from 
Community Colleges to independent colleges and universities is 
Likely to increase as additional student aid becomes available. 

Faculty and staff in the Community Colleges have for the most 
pa^t been educated in fairly traditional ways: for example, 
in master's degree programs in their discij)line in the State 
University and Colleges, in credential programs for secondary 
school teachers, or, in the case of some instructors in occupa- 
tional fields, while employed in the area of competency in 
which they teach, supplemented by a short-term, special prepar- 
ation program. Change' in .the nature of the faculty and staff 
has been considerably less than that found in the student body 
during' the past several years, in terms of the latter *s. objec- 
tives, life experiences, motivation, and other characteristics^ 
related to their enrollment. Staff development programs are 
important in helping faculty and staff adjust to the successive 
new student clienteles which are -enrolling in the Community 
Colleges. * ^ ^ 

The findings of the study tend to affirm the wisdom of State 
policy giving as much autonomy to the Community Colleges as is 
possible. The conmunities which the colleges^serve differ 
widely with respect to their present and ^)otential student 
clienteles, availability of other opportunity for postsecondary 
education, and feelings about what their local college ought 
to be and do.' State laws and regulations provide guidelines 
for local action; regional accreditation provides checks on 
the reasonableness and efficacy of locally developed programs 
and policies. Still-, since the California Community Colleges, 
have been entrusted by the Sta^* to provide postsecondary 
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education opportunity for the, Vast majority of the citizens 
who seek it in publicly supported institutions, there appears 
to be a need to, insure that individuals are not unduly disad- 
vantaged with respect to opportunities for continuing education, 
as a, result of residing in a particular Community College 
district. 
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